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The Shape of Things 


§ WE GO TO PRESS, THE GERMAN ARMY IS 
almost as close to Paris as it was in 1914 before the 
Battle of the Marne turned the tide. But this time there 
js as yet no sign of a weak spot in the German line of 
the kind into which Joffre hurled his reserves in the last 
war. On the other hand, the French army remains in- 
tact and is exacting a heavy price for every yard of 
ground it yields. The most dangerous Nazi advance is 
the thrust across the Seine between Rouen and Paris, 
which threatens both to outflank the capital and to en- 
velop the British and French forces in Normandy. 
Whether the movement can be completed seems to de- 
pend on German ability to maintain pressure at its pres- 
ent intensity. Hitler is expending men and material reck- 
lessly, and the extent of his reserve of both seems to 
have far exceeded the calculation of the Allied com- 
mand. But there must be some limit, some point of 
exhaustion. If the stonewalling tactics of Weygand can 
once check the impetus of the German drive, Paris may 
be saved. But the prospects are admittedly dark, and 
while the loss of its capital and chief industrial center 
would not necessarily put France out of the war, it 
would alarmingly diminish the nation’s power of re- 
sistance. 


+ 


TWO SPEECHES WERE DELIVERED LAST 
Monday—one in Rome and one in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. Those who heard both must have been struck by 
the contrast. From the portentous balcony of the Palazzo 
Venezia came a declaration of war embodied in staccato, 
theatrical boasts and threats. “Clad in shining black- 
mail,” as the New. Statesman and Nation so beautifully 
described him, Mussolini proclaimed Italy’s unbending 
adherence to sacred obligations, its determination to 
meet the supreme trial, and its intention to get a fat 
slice of the booty when the conquest of France and 
Britain is complete. He promised not to attack other 
nations or their possessions bordering on Italy “by sea 
or land,” ruling out specifically Switzerland, Yugoslavia, 





Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. This promise is undoubtedly 
an effort to placate the two powers which most strongly 
oppose the extension of the war into Eastern Europe 

Soviet Russia and the Vatican. Whether it can be ke pt, 
the next days will tell. Mussolini may also hope to keep 
Turkey and possibly Egypt out of the war by directing 
his attack toward the west, but it is more probable that 
he is counting on a German victory so swift as to spare 
him the necessity of a long struggle on any front. And 
he is gambling his country’s whole future on Hitler's com- 
radely willingness to reward him for his services first as 
a non-belligerent ally and now as a fellow-warrior. 
“When one has a friend,” said Il Duce, ‘one marches 
with him to the end.’’ But one does not begin marching, 
it seems, until one calculates that the end is very near. 


+ 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA CAME 


a different voice, speaking soberly but with immense 
eloquence of the straits in which democracy today finds 
itself. The President's words mark a new phase of rela- 
tionship of this country to the struggle in Europe. Plainly 
he warned the United States of the consequences of an 
Allied defeat; almost as plainly he warned the Fascists 
that the extension of the war might bring the United 
States in. He promised that the material resources of the 
nation would be put at the disposal of the opponents of 
“force and hate,’ while at the same time the United 
States would speed up its preparations for “every emer- 
gency” and for its own defense. These are strong words, 
but the reception of the President's speech should end 
any question whether the American people support his 
determination to give all possible aid to the Allies. The 
decision to send planes and arms from our army and 
navy reserves was the most realistic defense measure of 
the past weck. We do not believe it was necessary to 
adopt the subterfuge—which deceived no one—of sell- 
ing these machines to private manufacturers for imme- 
diate shipment to France and Britain; now that the Presi- 
dent has clearly aligned the country on the side of “those 
beyond seas maintaining their battle for freedom,’ Con- 
gress and the Administration ought to be able to agree 
on a straightforward policy. 
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ITEMS CULLED FROM THE RUSSIAN PRESS 
during the past three weeks point to a Soviet foreign 
policy with the flexibility of an amoeba. Caustic refer- 
ences are made to “defeatist elements” in high places 
in the Allied forces, but when appeasers are routed out 
Red Star reports that “the wave of arrests and shake-ups 
in the army in France and England bespeaks the growth 
of a capitulatory mood”—a mood, incidentally, which 
Communists in those countries do their utmost to induce. 
Tributes to the brilliant evacuation of Flanders are 
diluted with sour remarks that “British imperialism... 
attempts to compensate for a military defeat by reaction- 
ary measures within the country.” Against the Italians a 
steady drumfire of hostility and scorn has been main- 
tained, but on the eve of Italy’s long-delayed plunge into 
the war diplomatic relations with Rome were renewed. 
This step, 


tensions in Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Rumania during 


coupled with some relaxation of border 


the past two weeks, implics an understanding between 
Quirinal and Kremlin by which peace is to be maintained 
in the Balkans and Italian attention directed west and 
south. This does not necessarily mean that Russia is 
interested in seeing France quickly crushed, but only 
that its chief interest is in keeping the war at a distance. 
But if there was such an agreement it was a green light 
to Italy and to that extent heightened the chances of a 
quick German victory. To offset this perilous develop- 
ment it would not be surprising to see the Soviets em- 
bark on another adventure in the Baltic area. Grievances 
against Lithuania are being cultivated and may serve 
their purpose shortly. In this connection the agreement 
signed with Japan over the demarcation of the Mon- 
golian-Manchoukuoan frontier is worth noting. An arm- 
istice with Japan ended hostilities over this same issue 
on September 16, 1939; the Red Army marched into 
Poland on the seventeenth. 


+ 
THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


has enlarged the original tax program and has approved 
imposts which it estimates will raise a billion dollars in 
new revenue. Most controversial, perhaps, is its proposal 
to lower income-tax personal exemption from $1,000 to 
$800 for single persons and from $2,500 to $2,000 for 
married persons. This provision, if adopted, would add 
2,000,000 persons to the tax rolls and yield $82,500,000, 
most of which, however, would come from larger pay- 
ments by present taxpayers. The actual return from those 
whose incomes have hitherto been below tax level would 
be very small and might fail to cover the additional cost 
of collection, Nevertheless, this proposal is being widely, 
ind rather smugly, defended on the ground that pay- 
ment of direct taxes would be morally healthy for per- 
sons with small incomes. This argument would sound 


less phony if it included proposals to diminish indirect 


The NATIoy 
taxes, which fall far more heavily, in proportion ; 
come, on the poor than on the well-to-do. In fact. } 
ever, the program under consideration provides fo, 
general increase in indirect taxes. So far it does po: in. 
clude any levy on excess profits, but according to Rey... 
sentative Doughton, chairman of the Ways and Me... 
Committee, this may come later. No doubt we sh,/! 
told that large incomes are already taxed to the limit. p.. 
it must be remembered that while a surtax rate of 73 y¢. 
cent on an income of $1,000,000 sounds high it is : 
necessarily an effective rate. There are still many y 
or less legal methods of tax-dodging, not to mention 
snug harbor for millionaires afforded by tax-free | 


+ 


WILLIAM GREEN KNIFED AMERICAN LABOp 
when he joined forces with its worst enemies to py; 
the Smith amendments through the House of Represe: 
tatives. These bills, as the A. F. of L. Executive Coun: 
cil recognized a few months ago, do more than amen: 
the Wagner Act. They transform it into an effectiy; 
means of discouraging collective bargaining and of 

pressing labor. The thirty pieces of silver which p st 
in this transaction took the form of an additional ameni. 
ment permitting a craft unit to bargain for itself irre. 
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spective Of the wishes of a majority of the men in the 
whole plant or industry. In return for this dangerous and 
jubious privilege, Green threw his support to a series of 
mendments that would butcher the Wagner Act to make 
corporation lawyer's holiday. The present Labor Board 
would be abolished. Workers in agricultural processing 
industries would lose the protection of the Wagner Act 
entirely. Employers could refuse to negotiate with a 
nion headed by an alien—a blow at Bridges’s Long- 
shoremen and Pritchett’s Woodworkers. Any worker who 
could be proved guilty of “‘violence’’ would lose his right 
to reinstatement. The Labor Board's procedure would be 
hopelessly entangled in technical rules, and all its find- 
ings and actions could be reviewed in interminable 
litigation. We cannot believe that the Administration will 
permit the Smith amendments to pass the Senate, al- 
though the vote cast for them by Majority Leader Ray- 
burn in the House may be a danger signal. The A. F. 
of L. rank and file, as Representative Mary Norton pro- 
tested during the debate, has been sold down the river 
by its leadership. It had better make itself heard quickly, 
for passage of the Smith amendments by the Senate 
would be a calamity. 


+ 
WE DON’T LIKE DISAGREEING WITH FELIX 


Frankfurter, whose social wisdom has been tempered 
and tested in many honorable battles. But we are forced 
to join Justice Stone in dissenting from the opinion 
read by Justice Frankfurter last week in the Jehovah's 
Witnesses flag-salute case. The flag is, indeed, as the 
majority held, the symbol of our national unity, and 
that unity “is the basis of national security.” But the 
unity itself is based upon the free will of free men, 
and the maintenance of that unity by compulsion, even 
if it were possible, would rob it of value. A girl of 
twelve and her brother aged ten refused to salute the 
flag in a Minersville, Pennsylvania, public school be- 
cause the sect to which they belong, Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, takes literally the Biblical injunction “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image. . . . Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them.” They were ex- 
pelled. Are we honoring the flag by punishing two small 
children because their conscience—or even their parents’ 
conscience—will not permit them to salute it? Do we 
further national unity by exacting under penalty what is 
worthless unless freely given? Justice Stone covered him- 
self with honor by his dissent. “History teaches us,” he 
said, “that there have been few infringements of per- 
sonal liberty by the state which have not been justified, 
as they are here, in the name of righteousness and the 
public good, and few which have not been directed, as 
they are now, at politically helpless minorities.” It is 
disturbing to find that his colleagues are in need of so 
elementary a lecture. 





ALL NORWAY IS NOW IN GERMAN HANDS 
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the war, was the fact that the operations in Norv 


required the protection of important units of the British 
flect. As it is, the withdrawal has involved severe naval 
losses, for the aircraft carrier Glorious, two destroyers, a 
large transport, and a tanker were trapped in northern 
waters by two German battleships and sunk. Thus proof 
is furnished of the help afforded to the German navy 
by control of the Norwegian coast and of the added dif- 


ficulties of the Allies in maintaining a tight bloc 


A Democratic Program 


of Defense 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


GREAT and expanding defense program is being 

built in Washington. It has been forced on an 
unwilling country by the pressure of monstrous events. 
} 


Our people have always and proj erly feared the effects 
of militarization. We have known that military might 


and democratic freedom are uneasy partners. In the past 
we have—almost without thinking about 1t—opposed a 
large standing army and compulsory service. We are a 
civilian nation, and we have taken our security for 


granted, putting trust in our great ocean barriers rathes 
than in strength of arms. 

Today this complacent confidence is gone 
in the ruins of Dunkerque. America is arming. The de- 


fense program faces no opposition that counts. Four 


billion dollars looks like, and is, a small price to pay for 
protection against Hitler's plans of world dominion. It 
is only a small fraction of the amount v Il have to 


pay in cash and living standards and human value 


Hitler crushes France and Britain. We are arming, and 
the only question is how much of our democratic free- 
dom will be able to survive our preparations to def nd it. 

In the days when a big, but one-ocean, navy and a 


} } 


small army seemed an adequate defense, nobody worried 


much about the relationship between democracy and 
defense. Our army and navy are not democratic organt- 


zations; they are rigid hicrarchics of rank, concentrating 
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and exaggerating the social distinctions that exist in civil 
life. But each is a separate society, cut off as in no other 
country from the general community. And the whole 
armed force is so small and so scattered that its social 
influence is insignificant. No officer caste claims powers 
and privileges superior to those of the ordinary citizen. 
The organization of the army has been a matter of in- 
difference to most civilian Americans. 

That can no longer be the case. Our preparations for 
defense, both economic and military, will affect the life 
of every one of us. Methods that were harmless in a 
small military establishment will be intolerable when the 
navy is greatly increased and the army doubled. The shift 
toward a war economy has begun. And already the threats 
inherent in the new order are starting to materialize. 

Some of them are discussed this week in the editorials 
that follow. Assured high profits for the makers of arms 
and planes and tanks; threats to labor standards and 
labor's right to organize and bargain collectively—these 
are only hints of what is likely to follow in due course. 
In a series of editorial articles in this and later issues 
The Nation plans to take up the major problems that 
challenge those who want a genuinely democratic de- 
fense, who are determined that our national effort shall 
not be turned into a travesty of the institutions it is de- 
vised to protect. 


The first requisite for a democratic program of defense 
is universal military training. This is a hard prescription 
for me to write, and it will be an unpalatable dose for 
many readers to swallow. Universal service, in the lexicon 
of liberals, has meant just one thing—state coercion of 
the individual. But new conditions demand the fresh 
examination of old dogmas. A small army could safely 
be a volunteer army. A large army must be based on the 
training and service of all citizens if it is to avoid mili- 
tary and class discrimination. 

Already steps have been taken to dragoon the unem- 
ployed into the service. An amendment providing for 
‘“non-combatant military training’ of members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps—some 500,000 young men 
was attached to the new relief bill by a Senate 
subcommittee on appropriations. Senator Byrnes has in- 


a year 


troduced a bill to train 1,000,000 men in “non-combat” 
subjects essential to the operations of the army and navy. 
This civilian corps would be recruited by the CCC and 
the NYA and trained by army and navy experts. Just the 
other day the State Director of Relief in New Jersey 
went to the shocking length of ordering that relief be 
withheld from single persons eligible for military service 
and that such persons be “required” to enlist. 

This whole tendency is dangerous. Its logical result 
can only be an army recruited from the ranks of the 


unemployed under an officer class made up of West Point 
graduates and the products of the ROTC. No form 


The NATION 


of military org..uization could be more crudely und 
cratic, More certain to encourage class distincti 
create discontent. By all means give military training 
combatant as well as non-combatant, to young men in } 
CCC and to fit men on the relief rolls, but Live it in 
equal doses to college students and employed worker; 
and embryo stockbrokers. If training is properly planned 
to get the best possible results in improved physica 
stamina, in skill and self-reliance, as well as in militap 
technique, it will benefit every young person in the coun. 
try. The unemployed have surely no greater obligation ; 
fight the nation’s wars than other groups; a democriti, 
defense system must call equally upon all citizens fo, 
service. 

nin g is 
growing, and its early sponsors, unfortunately though 
quite naturally, are mostly to be found among the 
servative groups. But I shall be much surprised if th 
Administration does not soon come out for it, and I am 
certain that the issue will crop up during the Presidentia! 
campaign. I only hope progressives will rally to the 
support of universal training in time to make their infly. 
ence felt. That such a system is compatible with democ 
racy has been proved in other countries, notably | 


oO 


Ailily 


was proved in Germany long before Hitler. It serves, in 
fact, as an accurate gauge of the democratic strength of 
the nation that adopts it. It will be up to American pro- 
gressives to see to it that we build a citizens’ army de- 
signed to contribute to a secure and free national life 


at, 


Patriotism Plus 


_Prersneconiangn recently on the British decision to 
tax excess war profits 100 per cent, Carlton Shiveley 
of the New York San wrote: 


It will nevertheless be difficult for many Americans 
to understand how Britain can expect anyone to make 
the tremendous extra productive effort required by war 
without some stimulus other than the vague one that it 
is necessary to save the country. The first thing that 
capital will require to work harder in war time is some 
assurance of a larger return. 


If a statement such as this had appeared in the pages 
of The Nation we would certainly have been accused of 
unjustly impugning the patriotism of a worthy class of 
persons. But Mr. Shiveley is so ardent a champion of 
business that one can hardly suspect him of wilful libel 
Moreover, other publicists devoted to the welfare of 
capital have also been harping on the theme of the price 
which must be paid to the manufacturers of armaments 
if their cooperation is to be obtained for the defense 
program. Thus the Wall Street Journal of May 20 states 
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that in return for a rapid expansion in production “un- 
doubtedly industry will demand many concessions in the 
way of tax exemptions, amortization policies, relaxation 
of labor laws, et cetera.” 

How far, at this time of crisis, the Administration and 
Congress are prepared to go in providing practical 
“stimulants” for business is not certain. The House 
Naval Affairs Committee, acting on a request by the 
Navy Department, has approved a bill which would 
make possible the replacement of competitive bidding 
for naval contracts by direct negotiations. It also provides 
for advance payments of 30 per cent of the contract 
price on naval business—that is to say, the government 
would contribute working capital to shipbuilders—and 
authorizes payment for special additional equipment and 
plant. Further, while the limit of a 10 per cent profit 
(12 per cent in the case of aircraft) prescribed by the 
Vinson-Trammell Act is retained, the proposed bill 
would allow contractors to deduct net profits of less than 
10 per cent as well as net losses in computing profits in 
the next four years with a view to determining whether 
an excess has been earned. This is an important safe- 
guard for a contractor who, by some accident, pitches 
his terms too low. 

Similar protection seems likely to be extended to 
ircraft manufacturers, who are also looking for a change 
in Treasury policy which would enable them to write off 
the cost of expanding their facilities in a few years. The 
effect of this concession would be greatly to reduce their 
tax liability. According to the Wall Street Journal, 
agreement on this point would make the raising of addi- 
tional capital “a relatively simple matter, since the com- 
panies could be sure of all the government business they 
could handle and would be allowed a 12 per cent profit 
under the Vinson-Trammell Act. In effect they would 
be operating under a cost-plus system, and if a guaranty 
could be obtained for a write-off of expansion costs, it 
is believed that bank loans would be easily obtainable.” 

They would, indeed, for any banker would be happy 
to finance at low interest the carrying out of such a gilt- 
edged contract, and there would be no need for any 
company to dilute the equity of its present shareholders 
by seeking new capital in the open market. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to see, if defense contracts are to be 
placed on such a safe basis for the manufacturers, why 
their patriotism should have to be sweetened to the extent 
of 12 per cent. After all, the theory of private enterprise 
looks on profit as a reward for taking risks. 

We are not so optimistic as to believe that the new 
defense program can be carried out at high speed without 
a toll being paid to the shipbuilders, the aircraft com- 
panies, the steel mills, and the numerous other indus: 
tries which control the capital equipment needed to 
manufacture armaments. For a shift to public ownership, 
however desirable in principle, would doubtless cause so 


much controversy and afford such opportunities for sabo- 


PI 
tage by the interests affected that it would result in delays 
intolerable at the present crisis. But we hope Congress is 
not going to give business carte blanche in the belicf that 
it is the only way to get results. That was the British 
method under Chamberlain, and the results are to be 
seen in Flanders. Now Britain has had to turn to a war- 
time dictatorship over capital and labor alike, and output 
is soaring even if the stimulus of excess profits has been 
removed. “I think it is true to say,” said Ernest Bevin, 
the new British Minister of Labor, “that the feeling of 
the people of this country is ... that the system based 
on monopoly and big business has failed to deliver the 
goods in our hour of trial.” Those words, and the ex- 
perience which provoked them, are a warning which 


even business ought not to ignore. 


Labor’s Front Line 


USINESSES working for the national defense are 
Bz be guaranteed their 12 per cent, but this is said 
to be no time for labor to try and “grab off 10 cents an 
hour” more in wages. The words are those of Repre- 
sentative Barden of North Carolina, commenting on the 
quickly settled C. I. O. shipyard strike at Kearny, New 
Jersey. The mood they reflect is being exploited to the 
utmost, and labor is in for a hard fight if it is to pre- 
serve even a part of the gains won under the New Decal. 
The amazing form in which the La Follette Oppressive 
Practices Act passed the Senate is only the most striking 
manifestation of the extent to which defense needs are 
being used to reduce labor standards and weaken the pro- 
tection of workers. Labor’s front line is on the Potomac. 

It was the Chief of Staff, General George C. Marshall, 
who launched the drive on May 18. General Marshall 
complained to a Senate subcommittee on military affairs 
that the Walsh-Healey Act and similar legislation, com- 
bined with what he described as the high pay of officers 
and men, made it necessary for the United States to spend 
$21 for every $1 spent by a European nation to maintain 
an equal force of men. Congressional leaders were only 
dissuaded from offering a bill to suspend the Walsh- 
Healey Act by a plea from the White House that the 
President already had power to do so. Under Section 6 
of the act the Secretary of Labor may make exceptions 
from the established wage and hour standards ‘when 
justice or public interest will be served thereby.” We 
predict increasing pressure to use this loophole. 

At a press conference on May 21 Mr. Roosevelt said 
that not a single war millionaire would be created. He 
also expressed his confidence that “labor will not attempt 
to take advantage of its collective power to foment 
strikes and interfere with the national-defense program 
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to squeeze higher wages from employers in the so-called 
war industries.’ But while profit restrictions are being 
lifted, wage protection is being weakened. ‘‘An effort is 
being made,” the Wall Street Journal reported on June 
10, “to prevent labor from ‘profiteering’ in the defense 
industries, thus avoiding any likelihood of large-scale 
migrations from one industry to another.” 

The President has also said that he would not sanc- 
tion the weakening of social legislation in the emergency, 
but it will take stout resistance to pressure to carry out 
the pledge. Laws need not be repealed to be negatived, 
and the Journal of Commerce on June 8 indicated one 
way in which labor standards might be modified. ‘‘Al- 
though the Administration opposes the relaxation of 
Jabor legislation to facilitate national defense,” that 
newspaper reported, “the Wages and Hours Division of 
the Department of Labor is studying plans for meeting 
situations likely to arise in the defense industries.” 
New industry committees may be appointed for the 
armament industries ‘to adapt wage and hour regulations 
to their special needs,” and “in an industry which af- 
forded extensive overtime, the wage minimum might be 
made lower than would otherwise be the case.” Thus, 


unless labor is careful, the wage-and-hour law may be 
used to /ower wages and increase hours. 
Two main lines of attack on labor standards are visi- 
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ble. The first is indicated in an increasing volume of 
newspaper editorial comment to the effect that we p 1st 
not make “the same mistake as France.” “A moral ; 
drawn,” by the New York Times, “from the Frep 

Popular Front government, under which labor laws and 
restrictions on profits interfered with the nation’s arm). 
ment program.” This suave version of “guns, not butter 
has also been taken up by the Scripps-Howard press. The 
other line of attack utilizes fear of the fifth column. Thy; 
the Merchants’ Association of New York attacked ; 


La Foliette bill on May 25 as follows: ‘The fact that the 
bill specifies that a company’s armed guard cannot |aw- 
fully operate outside of the company’s property . . . is ; 
practical invitation to subversive elements . . . to ham- 
string the employer for alleged ‘oppressive labor prac: 
tices’ and to effect these fifth-column practices under 
the protection of the proposed law.” But the treacheric: 
that left the British and French so poorly prepared | 
meet the Nazi onslaught occurred at the top, not at ¢! 
bottom, of their society, and if democracy is to make a: 
effective stand in this country it will not be by attemptin, 
to appease the reactionary elements of business 
finance. The difference between the worker's pay « 
velope under dictatorship and under democracy is o: 
measure of freedom’s value to the worker in self-respect 
and decent living. Let us keep the difference wide. 


Where Trade Means Safety 


BY CHARLES E. NOYES 





EFENSE of the Western Hemisphere has sud- 
denly assumed vital importance to millions of 
people in the United States who never before 
devoted any serious thought to Latin America. The 
Monroe Doctrine has been transformed almost overnight 
from a principle of comparative isolationism to a state- 
ment of purpose essential for the safety of this country. 
The real danger of a hostile air base in South America 
gives it a wholly new significance. At the same moment 
it has become clear that the United States is not physi- 
cally prepared to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. Even 
granting that battleships are still useful in modern total 
war, the American fleet is not strong enough to defend 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific coast of North America; 
it cannot be used to protect South America against a 
serious military threat from victorious totalitarian powers 
as long as our relations with Japan require its presence 
in the Pacific. 

Our first reaction to this revealed weakness has been 
a demand for vastly increased armaments, and we shall 


undoubtedly get them. But ships, guns, and planes are 





not in themselves enough. We must also prepare 
selves mentally to live in a world which may be com: 
pletely different from the one we have known. We : 
realize, to begin with, that to make our defense of 
Western Hemisphere, or even of our own country, cfi 
tive, we must work in close cooperation with twenty 
other American republics. This will be a novel idea | 
the citizen accustomed to thinking of the United States 
as a benevolent protector of the vaguely imagined lan 
to the south, but its acceptance is essential to an intell:- 
gent defense program. We are vulnerable if any part 
of the two Americas is vulnerable. 

Fortunately, President Roosevelt and Secretary Hu! 
have done more to promote pan-American good-will than 
all their predecessors for a hundred years; unfortunately, 
they have only begun to erase the justified suspicion wit! 
which the Latin American countries look toward the 
United States. And their efforts have had very little 
genuine popular support in this country. Perhaps the 
present danger will help the American public to under: 
stand that it is not in our interest to treat the othet 
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countries of this hemisphere like wayward step-children. 
If it does not bring about this understanding, our ex- 
enditures for ships and armament may be largely in vain. 

Before the present European war Germany had been 
making phenomenal progress in developing trade with 
South America, and the Nazis were conducting a cam- 
paign of ideological penetration with considerable suc- 
cess. It is obvious that a victorious Germany would 
attempt to resume both processes immediately and on a 
larger scale. And it is equally obvious that the United 
States should make every possible effort now to forestall 
any such penetration. Aside from our national ignorance 
about the rest of the hemisphere, the chief trouble is that 
the United States does not provide a natural market for 
the bulk of Latin American trade, though we could prof- 
itably supply most of the things Latin America wants to 
buy if it could find the means to pay for them. We buy 
Brazilian coffee, some Bolivian tin, and some Chilean 
nitrates, among other things, but we do not want South 
American wheat, corn, or beef. In what we used to con- 


4hiaie 


sider normal times, the United States was both the larg- 


iGO 


t importer from and the largest exporter to Latin Amer- 
ica, but we accounted for only about one-third of the 
total trade. In 1938 Germany bought more than 10 per 
cent of Latin American exports and sold more than 17 
per cent of Latin American imports. In South America 

ne, the United States’ share was smaller and the Ger- 
man share larger. Germany bought $41,000,000 worth 
of exports from Argentina, as compared with $29,000,- 
000 worth bought by the United States. 

The Western Hemisphere could be an economic unit 
in the sense that it can produce everything which is nec- 
essary for contemporary industrial civilization. It is not at 
present an economic unit in the sense of being able to 

ity on a satisfactory volume of trade wholly within 
itself. But this second type of economic unity is neces- 
sary to independence in a world which is threatened with 
domination by totalitarian powers. No country which be- 
comes economically dependent upon a totalitarian nation 
can retain genuine political independence. Trade has 
become an integral part of international power politics. 

Even the United States has serious weaknesses in its 
sources of supply. It used to be maintained, for example, 
that we were not vitally concerned with the ownership 
of the Dutch East Indies, since any owner, no matter who 
it was, would want to profit from the United States’ 
market for rubber. That might be true in peace time, but 
the United States would be distressingly vulnerable if a 
hostile power were in a position suddenly to cut off virtu- 
uly its entire rubber supply. Even in peace time, control 
of our sources of rubber by a totalitarian power would 
make us susceptible to the various forms of commercial 
blackmail which have been widely practiced during the 
past ten years. 


We may be strong enough to resist such blackmail, 
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perhaps by the threat of cutting off our trade with any 


power which tried to hold us up. The Latin American 
countries are not strong enough to resist. They must 
export wherever they can find a market, or suffer a drastic 
reduction in their already low standards of living. And 
if the countries which take a substantial part of their 
exports demand the right to sell them a large proportion 
of the manufactured goods which they buy, if totali- 


+} 


the right to send | ropaganda 


pro} 
their news- 


tarian powers demand also { 
agents and to receive friendly treatment in 
papers, it is very hard for any Latin American govern- 
ment to oppose such demands. Interference with trade 
and lower standards of living are not popular even if 


their long-range purpose is national defense—unless, 


of course, they are imposed by governments which have 
themselves become totalitarian enough to use Nazi meth- 
ods of influencing public opinion. 

No Latin American government is as democratic as 
the more idealistic American liberals would like it to be; 
but neither is any one of them as yet fully totalitarian 
after the Italian and German models. At the present 
moment it behooves the United States rather to preserve 
such elements of democracy as do exist in the rest of the 
hemisphere than to scold our neighbors for not being 
more like us. There is no government in Latin America 
today which would prefer friendly relations with Ger- 
many to friendly relations with us, though they are not 
all as deeply antagonistic to the Nazis as we are. If they 
do become fully totalitarian, they will look to Europe 
rather than to us for support. 

We have wasted eight months of golden opportunity. 
Last September the United States was flooded with glow- 
ing predictions that we might permanently capture a 
much larger segment of Latin American trade, although 
the more cautious experts pointed out the inherent diffi- 
culties resulting from the fact that a large proportion of 
Latin American exports are in direct competition with 
things which we ourselves produce, in some cases with 
foodstuffs and fibers of which we have an embarrassing 
exportable surplus. The experts were right: the expansion 
of our Latin American trade has been disappointing. And 
with the present disposition of American producers to 
demand full tariff protection for every single product 
which is grown, mined, or manufactured in this country, 
there is simply no chance that we can hold Latin Ameri- 
can trade against European competition when the war is 
over. We are therefore faced with this question: If Ger- 
many wins the war, will it not be necessary for us as 
part of our own military defense, to make substantial 
commercial sacrifices in order to prevent the growth of 
German commercial and ideological influence in Latin 
America? And hadn't we better do something about it 
now, while we have the advantage? If Germany wins, 
there is no possible doubt that the Nazis will move much 
faster and more efficiently than the United States. We 
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cannot even make a real start until we have educated 
American public opinion, particularly in the cattle, grain- 
raising, and silver-producing states, to understand that 
national defense is more important than our traditional 
system of tariff protection. 

Of course, it would not be fair, or reasonable, or politi- 
cally possible suddenly to lower the tariff on certain items 
which we might import from Latin America and to ask 
the producers of those goods in the United States to 
absorb the losses. We have had ample evidence during 
the last ten years that any sudden disruption of one or 
two segments of our economy is likely to have disastrous 
repercussions on the whole structure. The problem is 
nevertheless not incapable of solution. As a matter of 
fact, the combined exports of all the twenty other Ameri- 
can republics in 1938 were valued at only $1,758,014,- 
000, of which we bought $357,215,000 worth. If we 
bought all the rest and dumped it into the ocean, it would 
cost us only about $1,401,000,000, less than half of what 
we expect to spend on armaments this year, and it would 
probably be worth while from a strictly defense point of 
view. Fortunately, no such drastic step is necessary. Much 
of the first sum represents internal trading between the 
Latin American countries: the combined value of their 
exports to England, Germany, Japan, France, and Italy, 
their other five best customers, was only $581,388,000. 
Exports to Germany amounted to only $181,000,000. 

If we had to take all the exports formerly going to 
Europe and Japan, they would not need to be a total loss. 
We might, for example, distribute the foodstuffs under 
some form of expanded food-stamp plan to needy fami- 
lies in the United States. We might reexport many of 
the products ourselves, absorbing a loss if necessary. Or 
we might pay the present tariff rates out of the United 
States Treasury, so as not to depress American prices. 
These are not meant to be more than suggestions, and 
each of them admittedly involves real difficulties. Perhaps 
a more painless plan can be devised. The main thing is 
to do something while we still have the chance. And on 
the bright side of the picture, any increase in our imports 
from Latin America should Jead to a corresponding in- 
crease in our exports. 

It is not even necessary to divert all Latin American 
exports away from the totalitarian countries. What we 
must do is to make sure that no country in Latin America 
becomes so dependent for prosperity on exports else- 
where that it will be unable to resist totalitarian commer- 
cial and ideological penetration. Every one of the Ameti- 
can republics is anxious to resist. We can make it possible 
for them to do so at comparatively small expense to our- 
selves—perhaps without any expense, if we are clever 
and realistic enough. But we must understand that our 
Latin American trade cannot safely be left to the chance 
workings of conventional economics. The trade-agree- 


ments program, in practice, does not go nearly far 
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enough. It is simply ridiculous for us to say, in the »; 
ent state of the world, that we must allow trade to { 11 
its natural course. In most of the world the natura! 

of trade no longer exists. 

We do not have to adopt totalitarian methods of com. 
plete import, export, and exchange control in order ; 
compete with the totalitarian countries. To do so 
be to admit that their system is more efficient than . 
Actually, their methods have not worked any too wel! 

a purely commercial policy. But neither have our oy 
And it is time for us to admit that our traditional tari 
and trade policies, in so far as they may force our neigh 
bors to trade with our potential enemies, are luxurics 
which we can no longer afford. 

We have been pursuing a policy of economic ni- 


" 


Ala 


tionalism while we were committed, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, to hemisphere defense. The two things can + 

longer be reconciled. Only because hemisphere defens¢ 
was supported by the British navy were they ever able to 
exist side by side. As soon as we are threatened with 
removal of that support, it becomes apparent that our 
economic policy must be changed. We cannot defend 
hemisphere without making such a change, and withou: 
defending the hemisphere we cannot defend ourselves 

As a first step we should immediately remove exasper- 
ating economic irritants in our relations with variou: 
Latin American countries. We should take advantage of 
Mexico's settlement of its controversy with the Sinclair 
oil interests to resolve the whole problem created b; 
Mexican expropriation of American properties. \\ 
should cease to embargo Argentine beef on the insulting 
pretense that all Argentine cattle are diseased, and shoul 
ratify the sanitary agreement with Argentina which ha: 
been pending in the United States Senate for five years 
We should immediately reopen negotiations for trad 
agreements with all Latin American countries which hav 
not yet concluded such agreements with us. We migh: 
liberalize the policies of the Export-Import Bank an 
subscribe to the shares allotted to the United States i: 
the proposed Inter-American Bank. These initial moves 
would afford a practical opportunity to educate th 
American public with respect to the importance of Lat: 
America. When we are prepared to approach the variou 
problems realistically, there should be a pan-Americ 
economic conference. 

We must also develop plans for military cooperation 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. But unless we are 
willing to undertake a sound pan-American econom 
program, any preparation to defend more than the nar 
row limits of continental United States is likely to be 
waste of money. The price of real military cooperatio: 
will be commercial concessions sufficient to make out 
military defense seem desirable to our neighbors. Our 
willingness to pay that price is a fundamental test of our 
understanding of what defense has come to mean. 
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ORDELL HULL has steadily denied that he is 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination. And 
doubt the sincerity of his 


him 





there is no reason to 
If the Presidential bee has ever stung 
he exhibits none of the customary swellings. He has 





disclaimers. 






never spoken or acted like a would-be candidate. He has 





never made any open or covert bid for delegates, even 
On the contrary, he has 


ersistently discouraged admirers who have sought to 





n a when, as, and if basis. 





. 


line up delegates for him. 
ild give it a second thought if the Chicago con- 
Yet it would be fantastic to 


I doubt very much whether 












t our vention passed him by. 

1} ssume that if his nomination became a possibility he 
uld be unreceptive to the honor. 

ly American history offers only one example of a man 
sp who, after being mentioned prominently for the Presi- 
, flatly said: “I will not run if nominated; I will 
e not serve if elected.” But Sherman was a soldier, with 
la 1 soldier’s impatience with politics. To Hull politics have 
1 | been food and drink, vocation and avocation, for half a 





century. To have been Secretary of State for eight years 
is honor enough for any man, and both Hull and Mrs. 
Hull have frequently voiced to friends their eagerness, 






when the present Administration ends, to drop the cares 
of official life and seek the quict of their Tennessce farm. 
But duty is the twin brother of ambition and its effective 
substitute; and if Hull lacks ambition he has a highly 







developed sense of duty. 
Despite his very real handicaps Hull’s chances of 





getting the Democratic nomination compare favorably 
with those of the men who have been openly campaign- 
ing for it. His chief handicap is his age. If he should be 
elected, Hull would be a year older at the time of his 
inauguration than was William Henry Harrison, the 








oldest of American Presidents, who survived his inaugu- 





ration by just one month. He would be seventeen years 





older than the average age at which our last ten Chief 
Hull has a tough and wiry 





Executives took office. 





physique, has lived simply and carefully, and comes of 





a long-lived stock, but the Presidency is an office which 





has worn out far younger men. 





A second obstacle is presented by geography. The 
United States has not had a President from south of the 
Se and Dixon Line since the Civil War. And Ten- 
a combination 






hessee is not a crucial state. Nevertheless, 
of circumstances has thrust the Secretary of State into an 








Men Who Would be President 


VII. HULL CAN WAIT 


BY BARNET NOVER 





especially favorable position, and a recent heres. poll 
shows that his st ng with the people. With the 


President, he 


ck is ris 
exception of the is the ae. outstanding 
Democrat whom the people recognize as experienced in 
1d today America’s in- 


He has 


opposed the isolationist point of view, and 


the conduct of foreign affairs, ar 
ternational problems overshadow domestic issues 
consistently 
events have 


tion that the United St 


proved the tragic correctness of his conten- 
ites cannot safcly ignore or dis- 
Because of the 
nation’s preoccupation with external problems it is an 
for Hull that throughout 


binet he has maintained an unbroken 


count the impact of events in Europe. 
asset rather than a handicap 
his tenure in the Ca 
silence on all questions not directly connected with the 
functions of his department. He took no public position 
for or against the devaluation of the dollar, the NRA, 
the AAA, the court-packing plan, and other great con- 
troversial issues. He has never given the slightest in- 
on the Wage-Hour Act, the 


pump-priming, 


dication where he stands 
Labor Board, relief, budget-balancing, 
the Walter-Logan bill. 

This aloofness on his part has been perfectly natural; 
politics have, or should have, no place in foreign rela- 
tions. And it has had a curiously favorable result on his 
prospects of obtaining the nomination. Because he be- 
longs through age and past associations with an older 
and more orthodox generation of Democrats, critics of 
the New Deal regard his possible candidacy with favor. 
At the same time the te Dealers are unable to point 
taken 


which justifies any charge that he is or has been hostile 
to the New Deal. Thus up to the time of Hitler's assault 


to a single statement he has made or action he has 


on Belgium and the Netherlands and the consequent 
incre: sed likelihood of a third term for the President, 
as an almost 


Democratic 


Hull was coming more and more into view 


ideal compromise candidate to head the 
ticket. 

If he were a man less lacking in guile, the policy he 
has pursued might be regarded as one deliberately de- 


signed to achieve a maximum political effect with a 
minimum of political risk. Actually the reason why Hull 


has conducted himself as he has in relation both to 


the New Deal and to the Democratic 


nothing to do with cal 


nomination has 
culation and a good deal to do 
All his life he has been a 


hr 


with the kind of man he is. 
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his field, and as Secretary of State he has had particularly 
strong motives for not breaking the habits of a lifetime. 
To an astonishing degree his career has been all of a 
piece. Over a period of fifty years his interests have been 
limited to the Democratic Party, tariff reform—with 
which at the outset he coupled advocacy of the income 
tax—and international cooperation. 

Almost the first thing he did as a freshman member 
of Congress from Tennessee in 1907 was to introduce 
bills for the repeal of duties on agricultural implements, 
coal, and certain other articles and for levying an income 
tax. He was a specialist before he had cut his Congres- 
sional teeth, and he remained a specialist throughout his 
long service in the House and his later career as United 
States Senator. His guide and mentor had been Benton 
McMillin, for twenty years a Congressman from Ten- 
nessee and an indefatigable advocate of lower tariffs and 
an income tax. It was both a statement of his credo and 
a tribute to his teacher when, in his first important speech 
in Congress, Hull denounced the protective tariff and the 
Republican Party for having foisted the protective tariff 
on the nation. He went on to expound his underlying 
philosophy. “The Democratic Party,” he said, “is con- 
servative whenever conservatism will suffice. It is radical 
whenever radicalism is necessary to uproot deep-seated 
evils that afflict the country. It makes no war on wealth. 
While it declares eternal war on wealthy violators of 
the law, it guarantees to all law-abiding aggregations of 
wealth freedom from molestation. No party can be con- 
servative on all policies at all times.” 

Hull has never ceased ringing the changes on these 
related themes. In the debate of March 29, 1909, for 
instance, he denounced “the spirit of greed and avarice” 
which, he said, permeated every schedule of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. In the session of June 9, 1911, in opening 
the debate on the wool schedule, he called the protective 
tariff “the king of all our evils,” spoke of the “sleepless 
monster of protection,” and declared that the underlying 
cause of existing economic, financial, and social ills was 
“this partnership of the government with crime—the 
protective tariff.” At the same time he kept hammering 
away at the need of an income tax, and when, with the 
ratification of the Sixteenth Amendment, income-tax leg- 
islation became constitutional, Hull fathered the basic 
law. After the World War he denounced the Fordney- 
McCumber and Smoot-Hawley experiments in protec- 
tionism with his customary vigor. In these debates he 
has always revealed his thoroughgoing knowledge of 
the subject, but he is no orator. Witty, flavorsome, pic- 
turesque in private conversation, he tends to be deadly 
earnest and heavy in his public pronouncements. 


By birth, upbringing, and demeanor Hull belongs in 
the log-cabin tradition. He was actually born in a cabin, 


in what is now Pickett County, Tennessee, and spent his 


The NATION 


early youth near the Obey River, where his father, \Wj. 
liam Hull, was engaged in logging. Young Hull becam 
famous for two accomplishments—his skill in debating 
and his ability to pilot log rafts down the river, The 
latter required not merely physical strength but also 


endless patience. That patience has remained with him 


i 


a 
v 


Ail, 


He attended Mount Vale Academy at Selina and te. 
ceived his higher education at Cumberland University jp 
Lebanon, from which he was graduated with a law degree 
in 1891. By that time he was already knee-deep in poli- 
tics. It is related of him that at the age of sixteen he 
used his pocket money to hire a conveyance in which he 
drove the governor of the state on a campaign tour of 
his district. At nineteen he took part in the state Demo. 
cratic convention. He had been out of school only a little 
more than a year when he was elected to the state Legis- 
lature. On the outbreak of the Spanish-American War |ic 
organized a company which reached Cuba too late for 
the fighting. He returned to practice law, but in 1903 he 
was appointed to the circuit court of his state. After 
riding circuit for four years he was elected to Congress 
To his old friends he is still Judge Hull, a title he 
relishes above all others. 

The region where Hull was born and where he spent 
the years of his early manhood continues to this day to 
have something of the flavor of the frontier. The mark 
it left on him has not been erased by years of Washing: 
ton living and high office. He remains today as he was 
when he arrived in the capital thirty-three years ago—a 
shy, unassuming, homespun individual. The quiet dig- 
nity of his manner is a native, not an acquired charac 
teristic. There is more than a fancied resemblance 
between Hull and Lincoln, as Hull’s admirers have re- 
peatedly emphasized. Lincoln’s humility, patience, and 
pessimism have their counterpart in Hull. Like Lincoln, 
Hull has never lost the common touch. 

Hull's simplicity of character was manifested to best 
advantage, perhaps, at the Montevideo conference, the 
Roosevelt Administration’s first venture in pan-Ameti- 
canism. The story has often been told of his arriving a! 
the Uruguayan capital as representative of the most 
powerful nation on the hemisphere and going at once, 
hat in hand, to make a personal call on the heads of th 
other delegations. It was a neighborly gesture which 
disarmed the Latin American statesmen, who were pr: 
pared at Montevideo, as at previous pan-American con 
ferences, to show their hostility to the United States. 

Hull's patience was demonstrated when in the mid! 
of the international economic conference at London in 
1933 President Roosevelt decided to change his poli 
and left his Secretary of State high and dry. Hull re 
turned to the United States fighting mad, giving vent 
among intimates to that picturesque vocabulary of vitu 
peration which he reserves for private use and which 
contrasts markedly with the language of his formal 
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speeches. But he is a man who knows how to wait. He 
outwaited Moley. He outwaited George Peek, another 
victim of his terrible tenacity. He outwaited the skeptics 
who regarded him as a misfit in a New Deal Adminis- 
tration. In the end it was not the economic nationalism 
of Moley and the other early New Dealers but the eco- 
nomic internationalism of Hull, the stone rejected by 
the builders in 1933, which became the basis of the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 


The fate of the trade-agreements program which Hull 
fathered is now very much in doubt. Everything depends 
on what happens in Europe. If Hitler wins the war, the 
international economic system we have known will prob- 
ably disappear completely, and with it Hull's painstaking 
efforts to remove the barriers of trade. If Hitler is finally 
smashed, the Hull program, capable as it is of indefinite 
expansion, may help to heal the wounds of war and 
restore trade to a normal basis. Unfortunately the pro- 
gram came too late, progressed too slowly, to remove 
the economic evils which Hull is convinced lie at the 
basis of international strife. For this, however, Hull is 
not to blame. Two years before Woodrow Wilson an- 
nounced his Fourteen Points, one of which called for 
the removal of artificial barriers to trade, Hull suggested 
that after the war an international trade conference be 
held in Washington for the “purpose of establishing a 
permanent international trade-agreement congress, the 
functions of which should comprise the consideration of 
all international trade methods, practices, and policies of 
an unfair, unequal, and objectionable nature.” He re- 
turned to that idea several times in later years, but it 
was not until 1934 that he brought it to even partial 
fruition in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. As a 
shrewd politician Hull had realized that he had to move 
slowly and carefully and provide no valid pretext to 
members of Congress to charge him with having sacri- 
ficed national interest. 

The trade-agreements program could only have suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundation of peace if it had been 
coupled with a far-reaching American program of action 
in international politics. Such a program, had it been 
feasible, Hull would unquestionably have supported. His 
attitude on foreign affairs has always been Wilsonian. In 
1923, while holding the thankless job of chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, he gave an interview 
to Collier’s Weekly in which he declared that the Demo- 
crats would make the League an issue in the campaign 
of 1924. As Secretary of State he has given as much aid 
and encouragement to the League as was possible while 
the country remained virulently isolationist. No one saw 
the dangers of this state of mind better than Hull and 
Roosevelt, but the Administration’s foreign policy was 
compelled to be, as Alsop and Kintner have aptly de- 
scribed it, an Ersatz policy. It could not be effective with- 


out action, and the American people were not ready for 


action. Therefore it had to take the form of educating 
the American people to the realities of the world situa- 
tion, and while this process was going on, trying to stave 
off Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese with warnings, 
entreaties, expostulations, homilies, and cautious half- 
measures. 

Under our system the President tends to be his own 
Secretary of State. With a Chief Executive as dynamic 


as Franklin D. Roose- 
Sf. 






velt this would seem to 


be particularly the case. ( Ge 
Actually Hull has been - at 
no figurehead in the S ) 
Administration. His in- all 


fluence on American 
foreign policy in this 
critical period has been 
very real. Roosevelt's 
boldness has been tem- 
pered by Hull’s cau- 


tion; Roosevelt's im- 


@ 


Secretary of State Hull 


provisations have been 
modified by Hull's com- 
mon sense. Hull shares 
the responsibility with 
the White House for 
letting the neutrality legislation get out of hand, for 
submitting to what was thought to be an overwhelming 
popular desire rather than fighting it tooth and nail. He 
also shares the responsibility for the ineptitude of the 
Spanish policy, the rigid legislative basis of which was 
laid while Hull was at Buenos Aires attending the Inter- 
American Conference. His note to Senator Pittman op- 
posing any action on the arms embargo by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee makes strange reading 
today. 

But with these exceptions it can be said of Hull that 
long before public opinion became aware of the realities 
he saw the international picture clearly and did everything 
he could to stave off the catastrophe which now engulfs 
the world. “I have never been within a thousand miles of 
Munich,” he once told a visitor. Peace can result only 
from a positive policy—this Hull has always understood. 
That is why he has placed such emphasis on his trade- 
agreements program, on efforts to build an inter-Ameri- 
can system of cooperation. 

But the people and Congress chose to make avoidance 
of war the be-all and the end-all of our relations with 
the world. And as a result we find ourselves today more 
threatened, more frightened, and less secure than at any 
other time in over a century. No wonder that Hull's 
native pessimism has taken a deeper hue. But he works 
and waits. He may outwait Hitler. Cordell Hull docs not 


give up easily. 












The Case for Bertrand Russell 


BY JOHN DEWEY 





| 


HE defense of Bertrand Russell in connection with 
his appointment to the chair of philosophy in the 
City 


tered about two points. One of them is the legal author- 


, 

A 

College of New York has quite properly cen- 

of a court to overrule and nullify the action of an 
istrative board created according to the statutes of 

New York State. The other is whether writings upon 

matters of great social importance addressed to adults 


shall be used to deprive 


| the author of the power to teach 


his own spe 
of higher institutions of learning. If courts have the 


cial and very different subject in classrooms 


power claimed for them, appointments in tax-supported 


r) fePurte 
bad D\ ULIONS 


and possibly in private institutions—will 
be thrown into a state of uncertainty till they have 
dragged through the courts, while educational adminis- 
trative bodies are deprived of responsibility as well as 
of power. If Justice McGechan’s action is upheld with 
respect to the second point, the effect will be to muzzle 
university teachers on subjects not directly connected 
with their specialties of instruction. 

There is another issue which should not be lost sight 
of. The profuse outgivings of the attorney for the com- 
plainant and of the justice who passed on the case have 
surrounded what Mr. Russell actually wrote with such 
a disgusting and loathsome aura that many otherwise 
fair-minded people have been misled as to what he said. 
The public interest in discussion of such matters of sexual 
morals as the use of contraceptives, the stability of family 
life 


the population problem, eugenics, and the like, even 


more than fair play to Mr. Russell 


, the sex education, direct and indirect, of children, 
which has been con- 
spicuously lacking in the treatment given him—raises 
the questions: What has Mr. Russell actually said and 
in what spirit has he said it? Neither of these questions 
can be even approached, much less settled, on the basis 
passages torn out of their context. 

In the first place, it 1s necessary to mention a few facts 
bout moral theory which are elementary to all modern 
students not committed in advance to some scheme of 

| rnatural and theological ethics. One fact recognized 
by such students is that the bases and sanctions of morals 
are found in human relations and their bearing upon 
human welfare. Another is that cultural lag is nowhere 
more evident than in the discrepancy existing between 


the conclusions of sp cialist 


psychology, and so on upon general matters of ethical 
theory—not just special matters of sexual ethics—and 


s in anthropology, medicine, 


popular beliefs, which, when thi y have not been received 


] 









from some dogmatic institutional source, have 


been picked up from the flotsam and jetsam of old tradi. 


tions. Because of this discrepancy any public discussi 
based upon results reached by scientific investigators | 


couched in words that can be understood by those with: 
specialized technical training is bound to be disturbir 


and even shocking. This fact, especially weighty in con 


nection with all matters of sexual morality, where in any 
case the discrepancy between actual social practices and 
traditional opinions is greatest, is easily taken advantag 
of by those who believe in the theological bases for t! 
morality that is taught and sanctioned by ecclesiasti 
“authorities.” Unless this fact is borne in mind, it is i: 
possible to understand either the animus of the atts 
upon Mr. Russell or the effect produced by quotatio: 
from his writings upon the minds of those who do not 
share that animus. 

Mr. Russell's discussion, in his writings, of the need 
for a new sexual ethic has been too successfully repr 
sented as if it were a repudiation of any sexual et! 
whatever. His argument, based upon facts derived fr 
a variety of sources, that the current sexual ethics, mor 
honored in words than in fact, contain many elements of 
superstitious origin, while the social practices based up 
them have lost their efficacy because of political and 
economic changes, is completely passed over. Emotional 
panic is aroused in the breasts of many good people | 
the mere suggestion that the old sexual ethics hay 
broken down. The treatment that has been accord 
Mr. Russell is then more significant as evidence of th 
gap that lies between the attitude of scientific student 
and the tenor of prevalent opinions than it is of any- 
thing else. And the basic issue is not whether Mr 
Russell's own views are correct but whether efforts t 
bridge the existing gap shall be prevented or at Icast 
discouraged by abuse of anyone who engages in publ 
discussion not couched in highly technical language. 

The spirit in which Mr. Russell approached the top! 
discussed is important. To a student of social psycholog 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that an audience 
which feeds willingly on flippant and easygoing discus 
sion of sex in the novels it reads should be shocked b 
a scrious discussion of sex. For Mr. Russell's discussio: 
is serious in spite of an occasional regrettable asperity o! 
tone. The following passages could be multiplied man) 
“I don’t think that the new system any 
more than the old should involve an unbridled yield 


times over: 


ing to license, but I think the occasions for restraining 
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deplores are due to the existence 


4) 


there is something ironical in the attacks upon him which 


une 15, 1940 


} 


mpulse and the motives for doing so will have to be 


again, “The doctrine I wish to preach is not one of 


ferent from what they have been in the past’; and 


ense; it involves exactly as much self-control as is 


ss 


avolved in the conventional doctrine.” For, as he says, 


Sex cannot dispense with an ethic, any more than busi- 
ess or sport or scientific research or any other branch 
f human activity.’’ He accepts the idea now generally 
eld by competent students that impulses are to be 


§ the evils which he in common with other moralists 
of conditions which 


rive misdirection to impulse and desire. Consequently 


proceed from persons who hold that all natural ten- 


a 


lencies are so inherently bad and all sexual impulses so 


intrinsically indecent that not only they but any reference 


) them should be suppressed. 
Regarding the principles which are used in providing 


the criteria for a sound sexual ethics, Russell writes: 


Sex morality has to be derived from certain gen- 

eral principles, as to which there is perhaps a fairly 
wide measure of agreement, in spite of the wide dis- 
igreement as to the consequences to be drawn from 
them. The first thing to be secured is that there 
should be as much as possible of that deep, serious 
love between man and woman which embraces the 
whole personality of both and leads to a fusion by 
which each is enriched and enhanced. The second 
thing of importance is that there should be adequate 
care of children, physical and psychological. 

As Mr. Russell indicates, not all who accept these prin- 
ciples and who attempt to draw consequences from them 
in the light of the best knowledge available will agree 
with all the conclusions upon special points which he 
reaches. It happens that personally I agree with some 
of his conclusions and disagree with others; and to me 
it appears that in the cases in which I disagree Mr. 
Russell adopts a logic more appropriate to mathematical 
than to social and moral subjects—a logic, that is, of one- 
way reasoning from a single set of premises. But any 
such difference in conclusions is not only no reason for 
penalizing one who discusses in a serious spirit the issues 
involved but is a possible reason for having the issues 
publicly discussed, so that light may be gained from a 
variety of sources. The only thing ruled out is the dog- 
matism and intolerance that would forbid discussion. 

In any case the persons, if there be such, who go to 
Mr. Russell’s writings in search of filth and obscenity 
will be disappointed. These things are so lacking that 
the intemperate and morally irresponsible way in which 
they are charged against Mr. Russell is good reason for 
believing that those who put them forth hold such an 
“authoritarian” view of morals that they would, if they 
had power, suppress all critical discussion of beliefs and 
practices they want to impose on others, 





In the Wind 


F THE UNITED STATES gets into the war, Lowell 
een former editor of the S tipps-Howard Washing- 
ton News, will run the government's “‘publicity’” depart- 
ment dern equivalent of the Creel committee. Mellett 
left the Scripps-Howard chain after the reorganization-bill 
fight, when he clashed sharply with the Howard policy 









THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of Amer- 
ica has traditionally used as a trademark a picture of the 
Rock of Gibraltar with the motto, ‘The Prudential has the 
Now that the threat of Blitzkrieg 


and Stukas has robbed the Rock of its symbolic meaning, it 


Strength of Gibraltar.” 


is rumored that the Prudential is contemplating a revised 
slogan. 

WILLIAM GRIFFIN'S New York Sanday Inguirer—as 
passionately isolationist as it is anti-Communist—has worked 
Out a new line. It contends that Communists really want the 
United States to go to war—so that they can make the 
revolution—and that the C. P. is advocating isolation because 


it knows the party is unpopular and wants to discredit isola- 


tionism. 


THE PM STORY to end all PM stories: Ken Stewart, now 
of PM, formerly of the New York Times, went to a party 
shortly before leaving the Times. His host introduced him 
to guests as “Mr. Stewart of the T/mes.’’ One of the guests 
said, “Oh, you mean that new paper that’s coming out in 
New York?” 


REPORTERS WEREN'T admitted to the recent meeting of 
the C. I. O. Executive Committee, but insiders say that the 
session started turbulently, ended placidly. At the outset 
Lewis clashed sharply with Sidney Hillman’s representative, 
but peace gradually returned. C. I. O. leaders previously 
accused of “Stalinism” did nothing to challenge the com- 
mittee’s indorsement of the armament program. Lewis, for 
his part, turned thumbs down on a resolution denouncing ag- 
gressor nations. He is said to be still predominantly isola- 


tionist. 


AT A RECENT meeting of the New York Society of the 
Pure-Minded, Bishop Manning spoke on The Need for 
Morals in Mathematics. The meeting was held at the Church 
of the Holy Innocents. 


M. SARACOGLU, Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
received a Nazi journalist at Ankara recently. The Nazi ex- 
pounded Germany's Lebensraum thesis, concluding, “The 
Balkans are Germany's lungs.” “Indeed,” retorted the For- 
eign Minister, “but why does your country have to breathe 


through other people’s lungs?” 


[We invite ou readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings u ith source and date or stories that can 


be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 






Hk news from South America is anything but 

encouraging. I have just seen a letter from Edward 

Tomlinson, the writer and lecturer, written from 
Chile, in which he declares that, from the United States’ 
point of view, the situation has grown markedly worse 
since his last visit some months ago—he has been trav- 
eling in South America annually for the last sixteen 
years. The effect there of Hitler's successes is quite evi- 
dent, he reports, and he fears that when he reaches the 
east coast he will find things worse. Of course it is char- 
acteristic of a type of human nature to be found every- 
where that it bows down before success. Plenty of persons 
even in the United States are beginning to admire Hitler 
because he appears now to be winning. What makes ad- 
miration for Hitler the easier in South America is that 
there are so few real republics there—the man on horse- 
back is usually in control. 

All in all, the South American situation is so complex 
that if the American government had nothing else to 
worry about than this, it would have its hands full. The 
more I study it and think about it the more difficult, yes, 
the more insoluble, it appears, despite the outward signs 
of unanimity, as in the matter of keeping this war away 
from American waters, With all respect for the desire 
of this country to safeguard itself, the nations to the 
south of us are bound to be made uneasy by our tremen- 
dous armament program. This is not because we shall be 
better able to subjugate Central and South America to 
our will than we always have been potentially, but be- 
cause the visible signs of our power cause unfavorable 
reactions. Moreover, such open manifestations of our 
uneasiness as the hasty dispatch of a cruiser to South 
America and General Marsliall’s forthright statement 
that the President’s demand for supreme power over the 
National Guard is due to a possible emergency in South 
America cannot but bring the issue of how far the United 
States shall take over the defense of its sister republics 
even more squarely before them. 

That the assumption of the entire military responsi- 
bility for South America would be an enormous task is 
obvious, even though Major George Fielding Eliot has 
said that it would not be much harder than defending 
ourselves. Perhaps that is true from the navy’s point of 
view, but if we are to be prepared to throw expedition- 
ary forces into Patagonia or Brazil or Chile or Bolivia, 
it will mean keeping a large army “in being,” together 
with the necessary fleet of transports ready to leave at a 
day’s notice. What assurance could any American Ad- 





ministration give that some subsequent President would 
not use the vast armaments of the United States to put 
down a revolutionary government which it thought t: 
friendly to dictatorships abroad? 

Let us suppose that Hitler wins and that the Argen. 
tine dictator makes a hard and fast alliance with Hitler 
and Mussolini, or that Brazil sets up a totalitarian state, 
partly because of the vast numbers of Germans in that 
country. What would be the attitude of the United 
States? Would it tell the Argentine government to can 
cel that treaty, and would it send our battleships 
Buenos Aires to see that this was done? Would it infor; 
Brazil that it would seize and hold Rio de Janeiro unt 
a republican form of government was established? Th 
are not impossible suppositions. One of our highest ot 
cials assured me more than a year ago that Hitler could 
provoke a Nazi revolution in two South American coun- 
tries by merely pressing a button on his desk. 

And what would we do? The good-neighbor policy 
has transformed our relations with South and Central 
America and given them a confidence in our honesty at 
unselfishness that they never had before. If we inter- 
vened to dictate a form of government to one country, 
would we not destroy all the results of that policy and 
turn all our American allies against us? This danger ma 
be remote, but we should not become the military custo- 
dian of all the Americas without most careful considera- 
tion of what it may involve. If I am reminded that th 
Monroe Doctrine has always implied that, my answer is 
that implication is one thing and action another. We 
have never before planned such armaments and never 
witnessed such a development as the totalitarian govern- 
ments of today or the total war of this hour. 

Personally I wholly approve of the declaration just 
indorsed by Congress that we shall view with disapproval 
the transfer of any territory now held by a foreign power 
in our sphere to any other foreign power; and I am 
glad that we are to associate the twenty-one republics 
with us in this matter. I have no fear that this might 
involve us in hostilities. About the major problem, how- 
ever, which is whether we shall become not merely the 
defender of Latin America but the custodian of its mem- 
ber countries, pledged perhaps to prevent the rise of any 
totalitarian government, I have doubts, scruples, nd 

apprehension. Yet so great is the panic in Washington 
that I have no doubt most people there will say: “Out 
safety comes first—we'll see to that whether anybody 
likes it or not.” 
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Planning for War 


MOBILIZING CIVILIAN AMERICA. By Harold J. Tobin 
and Percy W. Bidwell. Council on Foreign Relations. 
New York. $2.75. 

HE timeliness of this book is unquestioned. Whether 

it will have any effect on official or popular opinion is 
uncertain. Indeed, present indications are that the carefully 
laid schemes for mobilizing civilian effort, prepared over the 
years by the War Department's Planning Branch, are, for 
the time being at least, completely in the discard. They do 
not appeal to the President—the commander-in-chief of the 
amy and navy. This is not surprising, for the plans were 
drawn up independently of him and with scant concern as 
to whether the blueprints were for an administrative edifice 
that he would like. 

In the National Defense Act of 1920 Congress ‘‘undertook 
to establish efficient cooperation among the supply services 
of the army, and between them and the industrial plants. 
Acting under this authority, the Assistant Secretary of War 
set up the Planning Branch, the Army and Navy Munitions 
Planning Board, and the Army Industrial College.” The re- 
sulting activity was great. But little attention was paid to the 
inherent undesirability of placing planning for the mobiliza- 
tion of civilian America under the direction of an assistant 
secretary in one of the service departments. Such an under- 
taking should have been under the President so that the 
imagination behind it would have been less military and 
naval and more civilian. 

Naturally enough, perhaps, the War Department was 
reluctant to share its task with other departments of the 
government. It did consult them, and expert outsiders as well, 
but the resulting products were the War Department's own. 
They were made public several times, discussed and modified 
because some of the first proposals—for censorship and the 
control of labor—were affrighting. The Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Plan of 1939—which is skeletonized and must be read 
in the light of previous drafts—proposes a number of special 
administrators of civilian activity not very dissimilar to the 
organization which finally evolved under President Wilson. 

But President Roosevelt has other ideas. Apparently he 
wishes to rely as far as he can on existing agencies and have 
them perform the new tasks. Hence, in so far as his ideas 
seem to be clear, they go counter to the Planning Branch’s 
proposals. But those proposals, as I have said, if excogitated 
under less particularistic auspices, might have made some 
compromise between the conflicting points of view. This 
would have been clearly desirable. Nothing is as wasteful 
and chaotic as the duplication of governmental machinery. 
On the other hand, as the failures of the much-vaunted 
administrative class of the British Civil Service have clearly 
demonstrated, men who have spent the formative years of 
their mature lives in the routine tasks of government bureaus 
cannot suddenly acquire the independence in thought, imagi- 
nation in conception, and drive in execution which prepara- 


actually done. In preparing his 
had the collaboration of Mr. Bidwell, the Council's Director 


I 





tions for possible war demand of them in the fullest measure. 


Under the sponsorship of the Council on Foreign Rela- 


tions, Mr. Tobin had exceptional opportunities for finding 


rt 


out what the Planning Branch of the War Department had 


book for the press he has 


of Studies, who contributes an able discussion of economic 


PK 
problems relating to labor, priorities, prices, profits, and 


procurement planning. Here are to be found, at least in broad 


outline, indications of the problems that will have to b 


e 
faced. So far, the debates in Washington fail to show that in 
high quarters there is adequate appreciation of the central 
issue: that successful preparation for defense must pay the 
price of a more totalitarian economy. 

There are other important matters which are perhaps out- 
side the scope of this volume, and they ought to be thought 
of before it is too late. British experience in the last war and 
in the halting preparations for the present conflict clearly 
shows that procurement—not only the process but the deter- 
mination of what should be procured—cannot with safety 
be left to the soldiers and sailors. They are innately hostile 
to expenditures on new weapons either of offense or defense. 
“Each department and each section,”’ Sir Arthur Salter has 
declared, “will obtain a financial provision, an allocation of 
resources and of personnel, which corresponds with its influ- 
ence and prestige, that is, as a rule, with its record in the last 
war, and the newcomer will be given a grudging, gradually 
increasing, but always inadequate share. So it was feared; so 
it has proved.” 

President Roosevelt has recently expressed the view that 
generals and admirals are experts and know more than can 
laymen. That is a dangerous half-truth, There are few pro- 
fessions that cannot learn from laymen: “The fact of the 
matter is,” President Wilson once said, “that almost every 
profession is pushed forward by the men who do not belong 
to it and know nothing about it, because they ask the ignorant 
questions which it would not occur to the professional man 
to ask at all.” He himself had “had a great many of my 
preconceived conceptions absolutely destroyed by men who 
had not given half the study to the subject that I myself had 
given.” But if the profession of arms is one that cannot learn 
from laymen, assuredly it needs to learn from others than its 
senior members who are approaching retirement. Perhaps 
the canonization of Herr Hitler as a military genius is prema- 
ture, but it is worthy of note that Germany's military prog- 
ress, which no one will say has not been remarkable, is not 
the achievement of the service hierarchies. They have been 
drastically reorganized—even purged. Jealousies between the 
services have been effectively suppressed. An air officer com- 
mands infantry and vice versa. The results are plainly visible 
in Norway, in Holland, and in Flanders. To counteract those 
results England and France have had to take extreme meas- 

ures—to have purges of their own. It would have been better 
to discover the square pegs in round holes before they im- 


periled national safety. LINDSAY ROGERS 
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To what degree does the Monroe Doctrine pledge 
us to Canada’s defense? What if the seat of the 
British Government moves 


Canada seeks to join the U. S.? 
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“A book about one of the most urgent aspects 
of the overwhelming issues with which we are 


confronted. I wish that every American would 
read it.”—Walter Millis, Herald Tribune. 
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“Canada makes isolation impos- 
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The Agricultural Crisis 
In the United States 


by Anne Rochester 


A fundamental study with spe- 
cial chapters on land and rent, 
farm wage workers, small and 
commercial farms, prices and 
markets, current farm legisla 
tive measures and other prob- 
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by Earl Browder 


The Communist candidate for 
I’resident summarizes the 
lessons of the war and the 
historic changes in the world 
situation. Groupings and cur- 
rents in America are subjected 
to a penetrating examination. 
A basic contribution to the 
fight for peace. 2.75 
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Anatomy of Poland 


POLISH PROFILE. By Princess Paul Sapieha. Carrick ; 
Evans. $2.50. 







HIS is no profile. Here is Poland itself, skin and ribs 
‘hia back and congested organs all exposed to view, “| 
realized,” said Virgilia Petersen of Vassar and New York 
after she had been married to her Polish prince a year or so, 
“that boundaries between nations were human boundaries 
too. You not only inherited family traits, but also nationa! 
traits, and you carried this heritage, like a halter around your 
neck, forever.” It is in the cool light of a fine modern Amer. 
ican intelligence that she presents the inside of ancient Po 
land to American eyes. 







Hers is a very different Poland from any we have met be. 
fore. Not the heroic Poland of Paderewski, nor the sent. 
mental Poland of the republic out of Versailles, nor th 






ul 


dictatorial Poland of Marshal Pilsudski, who, after deat! 






was kept @ /a Lenin in a coffin open to public view until hi 





badly embalmed ears began to go to pieces. It is not t 





cynical Poland of Colonel Beck’s monocle, stripped of 





illusions except the fatal one that it was as smart as Germa 





and Germany was its friend; nor, except in the last chapt 
the battered Poland of the German Blitzkrieg and the Four: 
Partition. Here is Poland at home—in a feudal castle, in 
peasant’s hut, in a cow barn ankle deep in muck, in a Wars: 
apartment. This is the way Poland acts and thinks when i: 
doors are shut and its people talk among themselves. He 
are the prejudices that move it, and those that keep it fr 
moving. More than its roads are of red mud. Its social atti 










tudes are medieval, its education inadequate, its sanitat 





clogged or non-existent. Its religion is the dead weight ¢ 





a Catholicism that, in the words of one of its priests, has ha 

“no opposition to challenge the church here or to make 1: 
restate its faith. It has not needed to defend itself, and ther: 
fore it has grown soft and easy, and people have slippe 

into certain abuses which are taken for granted.’’ So at th: 
end the German planes came over, and the Ruthenian pea 

ants stripped the great house of everything that the bombs ha 
left intact. There is no apparent reason to believe that either 
the house or the peasants will undergo any vital change i: 
Poland’s next incarnation. 












This is an extraordinary book, written with great econom; 
and an apparent detachment that takes its strength from t! 
depth of emotion controlled under its quiet surface. Gill) 






Petersen has learned many things besides the ways of Poland 
in these six years. MILDRED ADAMS 





Adventurous Americans 


I MARRIED ADVENTURE. By Osa Johnson. J. B. Lipy in- 
cott Company. $3.50. 









HE Martin Johnsons were not and never pretended to 
be scientists, though the value of their work was recog- 
HT less. 


nized by Carl Akeley and other museum bigwigs. Stil! 
. "The 
however, were they mere showmen or money-makers. The; 





. sify ric 
were simple people who loved adventure, who loved animals, 
and who, thanks to a quiet singleness of purpose, must have 
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da very happy life until Martin was killed in the crash 
a American air liner. Their story, as Mrs. Johnson here 
; it, is almost as interesting for the picture it gives of two 
yoy and likablé people as it is for the account of adven- 
’ -es in Borneo, Africa, and the South Seas. 
As a mere youth Martin, the son of a small-town jeweler 
9 Kansas, wrote a letter to Jack London which won him a 
ce on the famous cruise of the Snark. When Osa met and 
cried him almost on the spur of the moment, he was show- 
in his home town some pictures taken on that cruise, and 
cot long afterward she found herself in the Solomon Islands. 
Chic Sale had loaned them a little money to make a new set 
of pictures, and from then on they were leaders of increas- 
aly elaborate expeditions which kept them most of the time 
in one remote region or another. ‘‘I Married Adventure” tells 
the whole story unaffectedly and with a simple charm that is 
highly engaging. It belongs in any list of Americana, for the 
Johnsons were as American as David Crockett. 
. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Liberal—Southern Style 


TAR HEEL EDITOR. By Josephus Daniels. University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.50. 


F THE term “liberal” has not been tortured beyond mean- 
= “Southern liberal” has a meaning all its own. 
[hrough the seventy-seven years of his life Josephus Daniels 
has been a champion of freedom, education, justice, democ- 

He is entitled to be understood when he calls himself 
a liberal. It was liberal of him to have been born at all, 
what with the Civil War raging all around the house there 
in the little town of Washington, North Carolina. His first 
thirty-one years, reported with extraordinary faithfulness in 
“Tar Heel Editor,” were lived in a scene which fixed his 

eralism with the special circumstance of a region and a 
history, making some of it easily recognizable to North- 
rners of the denomination but some not at all. As a boy 
litor (eighteen years old) of the Wilson, North Carolina, 
Advance, he found his philosophy in a maxim of Samuel 
ywles: ‘No man is living a life that is worth living unless 
e is willing to die for somebody or something—at least to 
die a little.” Throughout the North Carolina days covered 
by his book Mr. Daniels was willing to “die a little” for 
many things—for professional honesty against Louisiana 

tery advertising money, for prohibition of alcoholic 

iquor (he made his first speech about that), for home rule 
nd the ousting of the carpetbaggers, for morality and the 
hurch, for release of North Carolina’s government from 

lroad dominance, for protest against the tobacco trust, for 
the rights and needs of the farmer, for government by the 
people, and—most of all—for public education in North 
irolina. He was one with Alderman, Aycock, and McIver 
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n that cause, knowing it to be then—as it is now—the long 
nswer to the problems of the South. He was a democrat 
th a small d as well as a big one, but he had, and still has, 
reat pride in his ancestry, in the long residence of his 
imily in the state and in the part it took. And he was as 
unwilling as most of his fellow-citizens in those days to have 
an ignorant and irresponsible Negro vote control. He was 
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“When you hear this recording of Tchaikovsky's Fifth wt 
is like hearing us in person in Severance Hall. The new 
advance in recording tone-quality is amazing.” 


OR. ARTUR ROOTING 







CONDUCTOR, THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S FIFTH SYMPHONY! Columbia* 
Masterworks Records salute Tchaikovsky’s Cen- 
tennial with a magnificent recording of this great 
symphony by Artur Rodzinski and The Cleveland 
Orchestra. Hear it today. You will agree that this 
is “The Fifth” as Tchaikovsky would have wanted 
it played—“‘The Fifth” as you will want it. 
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Four Tchaikovsky Recordings You Should Own! 


New! Symphony No.5 in E Minor 
Artur Rodzinski conducting The Cleveland 
Orchestra. Five 12-inch records in Album. 


Set 406 (M, AM, MM)....... $10.00 


New! Quartet in D Major 
Roth String Quartet. Four 12-inch records 
in Album. Set 407 (M, AM, MM) . . $5.50 


Nutcracker Suite 
Frederick Stock conducting the Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra. Three 12-inch records 
in Album. Set 395 (M, AM, MM) . . $5.00 


Concerto No. 1 in B-Flat Minor 
Egon Petri, pianist, and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Four 12-inch records 


in Album. Set 318 (M, AM, MM) . $6.00 


COLUMBIA RECORDS @ 


Columbia Recording Corporation + Subsidiary of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. * Bridgeport, New York, Hollywood 


*Trade marks “Columbia”, the symbot @ and “Masterworks” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc. 
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UISISANA CAMPS 


On Lake Kezar in Center Lovell, Maine 
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Non- sectarian Ownership-Management 
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a champion of most of the things sought by the Far; 
Allianc 
to so the Democratic Party for their sake. He loved fre, 
dom and personal liberty, but he never doubted the nee a 


iL 


> and the Populist Party, but he was never seibiac 


prohibition, and he was a leader in the fight that brought js 
The American embassy at Mex: 
City today is bone dry. He was broad-minded, but the nude 
pictures and statues at the Corcoran Art Gallery shocked him 
on his first visit to Washington in 1882, and still do. “A] 
(since th 


“where the female figure is admired m 


to Raleigh in the eighties. 


though I have visited famous galleries in Europe 
days),’” he writes, 
in near nudity, I have never felt that the September Mor 
type of art, naked female pulchritude, was quite the proper 
thing, although I do not blush as on my first introx luctior 
to it.” 

There is no literature in Josephus Daniels’s book. But 
there are great honesty, much achievement, an uncrushed 
idealism, and a complete readability. It is crammed with t! 
history, ways, days, names, and events with which this fin 
old North Carolinian was associated in the years before h 
became Cleveland’s Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Wil- 
son's Secretary of the Navy, and Roosevelt's Ambassador 
Mexico. The after-years are to be reported in volumes t 


come, he says. JOHN TEMPLE GRAV!S 


CONTRIBUTORS 





CHARLES E. NOYES 


Reports, a Washington newspaper service. 


is a staff writer for Editorial Resea: 


BARNET NOVER conducts a column on world aff 
the Washington Post. 


JOHN DEWEY, 


teacher, has been a powerful and persistent defender 
academic freedom. 


distinguished philosopher, author, and 


LINDSAY ROGERS is Burgess professor of public law at 
Columbia University. 
MILDRED ADAMS, translator and journalist, is a fre 


contributor to the magazine and book sections of the New 
York Times. 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES is on the editorial staff of the 
Birmingham Age-Herald and is author of 


South.’ 


“Tonight in the 





In Early Issues of The Nation 


“Health Is Wealth” by Paul de Kruif 


REVIEWED BY XARL MENNINGER 


“World’s End” by Upton Sinclair 


REVIEWED BY JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


“Joy of Man’s Desiring” by Jean Giono 


REVIEWED BY JUSTIN O'BRIEN 
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Naughty Sixteen-Nineties 
je Players’ Club revival of “Love 








for Love’ was scheduled for one 
week only and will have closed its run 
fore this notice can be printed. But 
ivals of old plays are so rare in our 
iter that it is hard to resist the op- 
rtunity to talk about one when it does 
near—especially if the play happens 
»¢ as famous as this. ‘Love for Love” 
emed to Congreve’s contemporaries 
a indisputable masterpiece, bringing to 
nal perfection the style which a whole 
veneration had been polishing, and it 
iefly because it was more cynical than 
, tender-minded society could endure. 
We are no longer so easily shocked, but 
the play could hardly become a great 
favorite again for a different reason: 
ve demand a more continuous dramatic 
jovement and a tighter structure than 
st plays of the time achieved; and 
Congreve was conspicuously weak in 
hese respects even by comparison with 
h a predecessor as Wycherley. He 
ld give to short scenes like that be- 
veen Tattle and Miss Prue what we 
dramatic punch; perhaps because 
e was lazy, he could not arrange and 
ak these scenes in such a way as to 
e the effect of continuity and climax. 
Robert Edmond Jones, who was re- 
nsible both for the charming sets and 
r the direction of the play, announced 
n advance that the aim was to produce 
fantasy on a fantasy.” Actually, 
wever, the general intention at least 
ned to me to achieve something a 
good deal nearer to the spirit of the 
riginal than this would suggest, and 
such weaknesses as appeared were the 
result of an inability on the part of 
some of the actors to catch a style so 
lifferent from any to which they were 
accustomed. Nearly all the commenta- 
tors agreed that Bobby Clark stole the 
show with his hilarious performance as 
Ben the sailor and that Dorothy Gish 
was very nearly as good in the other 
low-comedy part, that of the willing 
Miss Prue. Both, indeed, were so de- 
lightful as to suggest that they might 
do wonders in some of the other old 
plays which give opportunity for virtu- 
oso acting of a sort few modern players 
are capable of. Dudley Digges also was 
good as Foresight, the astrologer, but on 
the whole the men who appeared as 
the wits and gentlemen were less satis- 
factory than were the ladies—Violet 


Heming, Cornelia Otis Skinner, and 


Peggy Wood—who 
them. They sometimes mumbled their 
lines, and they seldom seemed to me to 
get precisely the emphasis or intonation 
necessary if the lines are to mean what 
Congreve intended. 

Let me take a single analyzal 
ample—the rhymed tag at the end of 
an act which was spoken with the em- 
phasis here indicated: 


played opposite 


le ex- 


1 


Women are like tricks by sleight-of-hand 
Which to admire we should not understand. 
But this, I submit, ought to be: 

Which to admire we should not understand. 
Congreve’s fame was due largely to the 
fact that he was able to give just the 
slightest touch of novelty to themes, 
characters, and jokes which were per- 
fectly familiar, that he could make them 
seem just a little more subtle and re- 
fined. The fact that women are admired 
but not understood is an old joke. The 
point of the comparison with tricks of 
sleight-of-hand is that we, in search of 
entertainment, seek out the occasion to 
be deceived. Or as the familiar phrase 
of the modern advertisement used to 
proclaim, “It’s fun to be fooled.” Per- 
haps this is not very important. But in 
any event it is pretty much all there is 
in Congreve, and if you miss that you 
miss everything. 

Few persons have ever succeeded in 
writing anything about Congreve with- 
out making some reference to Charles 
Lamb’s famous contention that the 
plays of the Restoration cannot be in- 
decent for the simple reason that they 
are completely unreal, imaging a world 
which never existed and based upon 
premises which no one ever really ac- 
cepted—almost what we would call 
pure poetry. His assumption, I think, is 
largely false so far as the founders of 
the tradition in which Congreve worked 
are concerned, and only half true when 
affirmed in connection with Congreve 
himself. The plays of Etherege and 
Wycherley, for example, are at least a 
recognizable picture of a real society 
and the clear expression of a set of con- 
victions about basic human nature, con- 
victions which include the belief that 
nen and women cannot escape from the 
fundamental egotism which is born with 
them and also that, as one of Dryden's 
serious characters proclaims, “‘promiscu- 
ous love is Nature’s general law.’’ Con- 
greve himself wrote at the end of an 
epoch, and it is true that in his plays 
the premises are tending to become 
mere dramatic convention, just as his 
personages are tending to become 


cqursite puppets imitating art rather 

than life. And it is just the resulting 
LW; buy =| ¢ 

ambiguity which makes them hard to 


describe as well as har 


d to play. What 
is matter can never be surely distin- 
guished from what is merely manner. 
Charles II, so we are told by a contem- 
porary, did not believe that any man was 
honest or any woman virtuous out of 
principle. In one of the songs in ‘Love 
for Love’ Congreve 


truth which an oracle has spoken: 


proclaims the 
He alone won't betray in whom none will 
confide, 
And the nymph may be chaste that has never 
been tried. 
He is saying with witty ingenuity what 
Charles had made as a flat statement 
Is he really saying the same thing or 
has it become, in the polished saying, 
something quite different? Charles 
spoke only because he believed some- 
thing. Does Congreve pretend to believe 
only that he may say something well ? 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


___ RECORDS | 


yep Victor's December and spe- 
cial releases that I was unable to 
comment on at the time they were issued 
is Haydn’s Symphony No. 104. If you 
follow the course of the work from 
point to point in the Tovey manner—for 
example, from the entire orchestra's 
forceful opening call in D major to the 
immediately following D minor whis- 
per of the strings, to mention only the 
first of the succession of breath-taking 
details in that powerful slow introduc- 
tion—you will be inclined to accept 
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Tovey's estimate of the work as one of 
Haydn's two or three greatest. It is, 
nevertheless, rarely played, and has long 
been in need of a good recording. Not 
yet issued here by Columbia is the one 
made by Rastheine which will offer the 
work with his individual, dynamic 
phrasing and with the beautiful and 
imposing sonorities of his London Phil- 
harmonic. The Victor set (M-617, $5) 
made by Edwin Fischer with his cham- 
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ber orchestra, on the other hand, offers 
a performance not only superb in musi- 
cal outline, warmth, spirit, force, but 
enchanting in the way an ensemble per- 
formance by a small group of fine musi- 
cians can be—in the sensitiveness and 
fluidity of the perfectly coordinated 
functioning of the group, the balance 
of the instrumental lines, the blending 
of their colors and sonorities. 

These things are achieved to the same 
enchanting degree by the coordinated 
functioning of Landowska’s ten fingers 
in the polyphony of Handel’s Suites 
Nos. 2, 5 (with the variations known 
by the title “Harmonious Blacksmith”’ ), 
7 (with the famous Passacaglia), 
and 14 (M-592, $12). There are dull 
pages mingled with superb ones in these 
works; but the dullest passage has the 
exciting life that her fingers impart to 
it with their subtle inflection. By the 
evidence of these performances Landow- 
ska has no equal among players of the 
harpsichord, and only few equals among 
living musicians. 

Lotte Lehmann’s voice, her musical 
feeling, her dramatic imagination and 
temperament make her not only one of 
the supreme operatic artists of our time 
but also a deeply affecting singer of 
German Lieder—as one may hear in her 
singing of “Auf ein altes Bild,” ‘“Heim- 
weh,” and “Auch kleine Dinge” in het 
set of Hugo Wolf songs (M-613, $5). 
The emotional content of each of these 
songs is concentrated into a structure of 
tone and rhythm created by the vocal 
line and piano accompaniment; and for 
the most part Lehmann’s interpretative 
equipment of voice, feeling, imagina- 
tion, temperament is concentrated into 
the subtle coloring and accentuation of 
this vocal line within the tonal and 
rhythmic framework. In these records 
one hears only a few slight instances— 
for example, the words falsch, aber, fort 
of “Heimweh”—of the sharp audible 
intake of breath, the gasp, the dramatic 
whisper that are considered to be, like 
movement and gesture, more properly 
part of the means of the opera stage; 

only at the end of “Peregrina No. 1” 
is there an example of the emotional 
intensity that sometimes bursts through 
the tonal and rhythmic framework of a 
song; and here and there in “In der 
Friihe” one hears a few of Lehmann’s 
constricted, shrill high notes. As for the 
songs themselves, I do not care much 


for “Peregrina” and “Frihling tibers 
Jahr’; but the others are among Wolf's 
best. 


Act III of “Die Meistersinger’’ con- 
tains passages that are among Wagner's 


The NATION 


finest, and that normally one begins to 
hear with ears and mind dulled by two 
hours and a half of the preceding acts, 

The Victor recording (the scenes jp 

Sachs’s workshop: M-537, $20; the scene 
on the banks of the Pegnitz: M-53g, 
$10) enables one to listen to this music 
fresh and alert, to repeat a Passage as 
many times as one likes, and in these 
ways to become aware of details one 
normally misses. This makes the set 
valuable despite its defects. Not only 

does a recording let one hear an opera 
under more favorable conditions than 
in the opera house; it can let one 
hear the opera sung as it normally 
is not sung in an opera house— 
sung, that is, by good singers assembled 
from different opera houses; but this 
“Meistersinger’’ set was made with the 
singers, good and bad, of the Dresden 
Opera. The Walther, the David, the 
Beckmesser are good or good enough; 
but in place of the fine voices, the fin- 
ished singing, the sensitive phrasing of 
Schorr, Rethbergfi and Elisabeth Schu- 
mann on the old Victor records of 
“Wahn! Wahn,” the Sachs-Eva duet, 
and the Quintet, the present set offers 
the rough voice and explosive singing 
of Hans Hermann Nissen as Sachs, the 
thin, shrill voice and the singing with- 
out musical significance of Margarete 
Teschemacher as Eva. Nor is the record- 
ing as good as it should be. There is 
better balance and clarity of the voices 
on the old record of the Quintet; in the 
new set there is again the defect of 
singers, apparently too close to the mi- 
crophones, obscuring the fine orchestra; 
and the orchestral passage at Beck- 
messer’s departure from Sachs’s work- 
shop is only the worst of the places 
where no amount of repetition—now 
with one type of needle, now with an- 
other, now with treble increased, now 
with treble reduced—gives anything but 
gritty sound. These are imperfections 
which I am bound to report; but I am 
bound also to add that they will not 
prevent the person who loves this music 
from enjoying it. 

There are still a few releases that I 
will deal with later; and I will comment 
on the Victor Black Label Classics next 
week. B. H. HAGGIN 
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